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PREFACE 


This  paper  launches  a new  series  of  continuing  studies  in  history 
and  the  social  sciences  at  Bethel  College.  Each  year  the  faculty  of  the 
division  names  one  or  two  of  its  honor  students  as  Senior  Fellows  and  as 
participants  in  a joint  student-faculty  research  project.  This  particular 
study,  the  project  for  1964-65,  focused  on  a local  study  of  the  election 
of  1932.  The  major  resources  were  the  newspaper  archives  of  the  Newton 
Kansan  and  the  holdings  of  the  Mennonite  Historical  Library  of  Bethel 
College,  which  contains  much  valuable  manuscript  and  archival  material  on 
Kansas  history. 

The  Senior  Fellows  for  1964-65  were  Mary  E.  Janzen,  now  in  the 
Ph.D.  program  in  modern  European  history  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Loren  Friesen,  currently  teaching  in  Kenya  under  Teachers  Abroad  Program. 
The  research  and  the  major  part  of  the  writing  was  theirs. 

Further  numbers  in  this  series  will  appear. 

J.  Lloyd  Spaulding,  chairman 

Division  of  History  and  the 
Social  Sciences 
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HARVEY  COUNTY,  KANSAS 


The  year  1932  is  remembered,  by  those  who  care  to  remember,  as  a 
period  of  severe  economic  dislocation.  Nineteen  hundred  thirty-two  was  also 
the  year  when  a majority  of  American  voters  repudiated  the  rugged  individual- 
ism of  Herbert  Hoover  and  the  Republican  Party  in  favor  of  the  New  Deal. 

Hard  times  and  sweeping  political  changes  were  the  mark  of  the  day.  If  the 
relationship  between  economic  conditions  and  political  trends  was  not  suffi- 
ciently obvious  through  the  early  years  of  the  depression,  the  election  of 
1932  made  the  point  unmistakably  clear. 

Out  on  the  Kansas  plains  the  story  was  much  the  same.  Disastrous 
conditions  in  economics  and  adverse  weather  stood  side  by  side  in  1932  with 
the  F.D.R.  victory  resultant--and  this  in  a state  not  accustomed  to  giving 
its  allegiance  to  Democrats.  Harvey  County,  located  in  south  central  Kansas 
and  presided  over  by  Newton,  its  county  seat,  was  caught  in  the  usual  economic 
strains  of  the  thirties.  And  as  everywhere  else,  1932  was  an  election  year 
in  Harvey  County.  What  happened  in  a small  Kansas  community  in  1932  and  why? 
Was  there  a clear  relationship  between  economic  conditions  and  politics? 

These  questions  become  the  focus  of  this  study. 

Little  evidence  is  available  concerning  the  broad  social  and  economic 
attributes  of  Newton  and  Harvey  County  in  1932,  but  the  census  taker  had  been 
at  work  in  1930.  This  body  of  data,  two  years  older,  tells  much  about  Harvey 
County  and  its  county  seat  in  these  early  1930's.  In  1930  the  census  counted 
22,120  inhabitants  in  Harvey  County.  Of  these  11,034  were  urban,  that  is 
lived  in  Newton,  while  some  7,223  comprised  the  rural  farm  population,  and 
the  balance  of  3,863  were  rural  nonfarm  folk,  living  in  the  open  country  or 


2 


in  the  villages  of  the  county.  These  citizens  were  native  born  whites  of 
native  parentage  in  the  vast  majority,  although  some  1,204  citizens  were  born 
in  foreign  lands,  and  another  4,320  were  of  foreign  born  or  mixed  parentage. 
In  addition,  although  it  would  not  have  been  apparent  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  county  seat,  the  census  found  526  colored  inhabitants  of  the  county, 
dwelling  mostly  in  Newton.^- 

How  did  these  people  make  a living?  Of  the  7,210  persons  ten  years 
of  age  and  over  and  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  the  census  found  2,241 
persons  employed  in  agriculture,  or  about  one  out  of  every  three  employed 
people.  In  the  second  place  1,223  persons,  or  about  one  out  of  every  six, 
were  employed  by  steam  and  street  railways , testimony  to  the  role  of  the 
Atchinson,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  in  the  economy  of  the  county.  The 
third  largest  group  of  employees  was  found  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
which  engaged  some  851  persons  in  the  county,  and  this  count  excludes  some 

119  persons  who  were  employed  in  automobile  agencies  and  filling  stations. 

2 

The  automobile  was  solidly  here  by  1930. 

The  countryside  was  also  rapidly  adapting  to  the  gasoline  age.  The 
census  of  agriculture  found  1,746  farms  in  Harvey  County.  On  1,573  of  these 
farms  some  1,943  automobiles  were  reported.  Some  two-car  families  were  found 
in  the  country  at  this  time.  Three  hundred  thirty-three  farms  reported  352 
motor  trucks,  and  tractors  were  reported  on  slightly  more  than  half  the 
farms.  But  coexisting  with  these  1,009  tractors  on  936  farms,  were  some 


^Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States , 1930  - Population : Volume  3, 

Part  1.  The  data  in  the  above  paragraph  are  found  in  Table  13,  p.  893  and 
Table  21,  p.  875. 

^Ibid.,  Table  20,  p.  864. 
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6,474  horses  and  mules,  part  of  the  capital  of  1,442  of  Harvey  County's 
farms  as  of  April  1,  1930. 

These  times  were  before  rural  electrification,  for  only  362  farms 
were  lighted  by  electricity,  although  1,350  had  telephones.  Road  conditions, 
suggested  by  some  as  one  measure  of  the  economic  level  of  society,  left 
something  to  be  desired.  For  of  all  the  farms  in  Harvey  County,  1,487  were 
located  on  dirt  roads.  True  most  of  them  were  designated  improved  dirt 
roads,  but  yet  about  one  fifth  of  all  farms  were  found  on  unimproved  dirt 
roads.  Production  for  home  use  was  still  prevalent  on  farms  of  the  day,  for 
1,124  farms  recorded  the  churning  of  butter  in  1929. 

But  as  of  1930  the  agriculture  of  Harvey  County  was  still  stable  in 
its  economic  and  social  moorings.  The  average  farm  in  the  county  was  191 
acres  in  size,  was  valued  at  $85  per  acre.  Half  of  all  owner-operated  farms 
were  mortgaged,  as  is  inevitable  in  a commercial  agriculture.  But  on  mort- 
gaged farms  operated  by  full  owners  the  ratio  of  mortgage  debt  to  land  value 
was  but  29  per  cent  as  compared  to  36  per  cent  for  the  state  as  a whole.  No 
great  amount  of  transient  tenancy  plagued  the  county,  for,  of  the  1,746  farms, 
but  768  or  44  per  cent  were  operated  by  tenants.  Of  these  tenants,  some  37 
per  cent  were  related  to  their  landlords,  a good  index  of  a stable  agriculture. 
And  then,  as  now,  wheat  was  the  predominant  crop.  For  some  141,000  acres 

were  found  in  the  county  in  1929  and  these  acres  constituted  about  55  per 

3 

cent  of  all  land  in  crops . 

3The  data  in  the  preceding  section  are  found  in  the  Fifteenth  Census 
of  the  United  States , 1930  - Agriculture : Volume  2_,  Part  1_,  The  Northern  States 

Kansas . The  data  are  found  in  the  following  tables . 

County  Table  I p.  1295  Data  on  number  of  farms,  farm  size,  tenure  status  and 

acres  in  cropland 

County  Table  III  p.  1311  Data  on  land  value  per  acre 

County  Table  IV  p.  1317  Data  on  horses  and  mules  on  farms,  April  1,  1930 
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It  was  an  ideal  place  to  live,  the  home  town  boosters  testified: 

"we  have  seen  Newton  grow  from  a frontier  cow  town  into  an  ideal  little  city 
of  11,000  neighborly,  contented  people,  and  Harvey  County  from  the  raw 

4 

prairie  to  a rich,  abounding  empire  of  farming  and  stock  raising...." 

Kansas  elections  traditionally  have  been  rather  predictable.  The 
state  and  Harvey  County  were  bastions  of  Republican  strength.  The  county 
could  be  depended  on.  "The  Republican  government  was  sound  government,  and 
in  Harvey  County  we  had  less  ' fly-up-the-creeks , ' " is  the  way  one  resident 

5 

put  it.  Even  at  the  height  of  Populist  enthusiasm  the  Harvey  County  Repub- 
licans withstood  the  onslaught  successfully.  In  all  of  its  existence,  Harvey 

County  had  never  voted  Democratic  in  a Presidential  election,  and  its  record 

0 

in  state  and  local  elections  was  almost  equally  monotonous.  The  question 
in  1932:  would  the  area  remain  true  to  its  historical  precedent?  For  1932 
was  different.  The  depression  was  over  two  years  old,  and  there  was  little 
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Data  on  acres  of  wheat  in  Harvey  County  1929 
Data  on  farms  reporting  butter  churned  in  1929 
Data  on  farm  mortgage  debt 

and  following.  Data  on  related  tenancy,  automobiles 
on  farms , motor  trucks  on  farms , tractors  on  farms , 
telephones  on  farms,  farms  lighted  by  electricity, 
and  farms  classified  by  road  conditions, 
were  made  in  certain  instances  for  comparison  were  made 


4 

Newton  Evening  Kansan-Republican  (August  22,  1932),  p.  2. 

5 

Interview  with  John  B.  Dickey  (1876-1964),  in  James  A.  Von  Riesen, 
"The  ' Calamity ites ' in  Harvey  Dounty,"  unpublished  paper  in  Mennonite  His- 
torical Library,  Bethel  College  (1964),  p.  16. 

0 

See  Walt  Butcher,  Presidential  Election  Returns  for  Kansas , 1964- 
1952 , The  Emporia  State  Research  Studies,  Vol . V,  No.  1 (Emporia,  Kansas, 
1956);  Clarence  Hein  and  Charles  A.  Sullivant,  Kansas  Votes:  Gubernatorial 

Elections,  1859-1956  (Governmental  Research  Center,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  1958). 
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tangible  evidence,  other  than  the  assertions  of  the  party  in  power,  to  indi- 
cate that  better  times  were  ahead. 

Several  issues  dominated  the  election.  The  depression,  of  course, 
was  paramount.  The  philosophy  and  program  of  the  Hoover  administration 
played  a major  role  in  campaign  oratory.  Prohibition,  an  issue  still  potent 
in  Kansas  elections,  was  argued  back  and  forth  as  were  various  economic  issues 
of  national  and  local  interest  in  addition.  On  the  state  level  two  constitu- 
tional amendments  were  to  be  voted  on:  an  "Income  Tax  Amendment"  and  a "Tax 

Limitation  Amendment,"  indicating  the  importance  of  the  tax  matter.  By  local 
opinion,  the  issues  could  be  largely  categorized  as  either  economic  or  moral-- 
prosperity  or  booze. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  entered  into  scores  of  spirited  races  for 
election.  Heading  the  list  was  the  Hoover-Roosevelt  contest  for  the  Presidency 
Running  for  governor  were  Alfred  M.  Landon  (Rep.)  and  Harry  H.  Woodring  (Dem.), 
while  the  race  for  U.  S.  Senator  featured  George  McGill  (Dem.)  and  Ben  S. 

Paulen  (Rep.).  Congressional  candidates  were  W.  A.  Ayres  (Dem.)  and  W.  L. 
Farquharson  (Rep.).  On  the  local  scene  the  race  for  state  senator  with  Claude 
Conkey  (Rep.)  and  Mack  Cretcher  (Dem.),  the  latter  editor  of  the  Newton  Journal 
was  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  A second  locally  important  contest  for 
state  representative  offered  W.  L.  Severance  (Rep.)  opposing  J.  A.  Schowalter 
( Dem . ) . 

But  Republicans  and  Democrats  were  not  the  whole  story.  Also  on  the 
ballot  was  an  assortment  of  Socialists , including  Norman  Thomas  and  the  noto- 
rious E.  Haldeman- Julius  (for  U.S.  Senator).  Newton  was  hardly  Socialist 
territory,  and  so  the  Socialists  and  their  doctrines  were  an  unpleasant  fact 
to  be  endured,  however  impatiently.  Clugston,  in  describing  the  Kansas  farm 


. 
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population,  characterized  the  prevalent  opinion  on  Socialism:  "They  wouldn't 

7 

even  have  voted  for  Santa  Claus  on  the  Socialist  ticket."  In  the  primary 
election  in  August,  there  was  only  a single  Socialist  ballot  cast--in  Newton's 
third  ward--which  the  economy-minded  editor  of  the  Evening  Kansan- Republican 

3 

pointed  out  had  cost  the  county  $39.16  in  printing  costs.  Haldeman-Julius , 
Socialist  for  the  Senate,  was  only  too  well  know  to  the  good  people  of  Harvey 
County  as  the  publisher  of  the  sensational  Little  Blue  Books . "Now  is  no 
time  to  extend  patience  with  the  reds  and  free  thinkers  to  the  point  of  allow- 
ing them  to  sow  the  poisonous  seeds  of  sedition."  warned  the  Evening  Kansan- 
9 

Republican . But  then,  there  was  little  to  worry  about  here,  for  Newtonians 
were  not  flirting  with  leftist  radicalism  in  1932. 

The  really  extreme  candidate  that  election  year  did  have  a following 
around  Newton,  however.  In  some  respects.  Dr.  John  R.  Brinkley,  running  for 
governor,  made  the  Socialists  look  conservative.  In  fact,  E.  Haldeman-Julius 
warned  Socialist  voters  against  the  radical  Brinkley,  who  "is  a political 
freak  and  can  do  nothing  for  the  suffering  masses."^9  No  doubt,  Haldeman- 
Julius  was  something  of  a "political  freak"  himself,  although  there  is  no 
denying  the  special  eccentricities  of  Dr.  Brinkley. 

Brinkley,  although  licensed  as  a medical  doctor,  antagonized  his  pro- 
fessional colleagues  by  advertising  on  the  radio  "rejuvenating"  goat-gland 
operations  for  middle-aged  men.  In  1930,  he  had  run  as  an  independent 


W.  G.  Clugston,  Rascals  in  a Democracy : A Case  Study  in  Popular 

Government  (New  York,  1941),  p.  148. 

8 August  11,  1932,  p.  1.  9 July  11,  1932,  p.  4. 

^Kansan-Republican  (October  4,  1932),  p.  1. 
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candidate  for  governor  and  polled  183,278  write-in  votes.  Brinkley's 

platform  included  free  textbooks  for  all  school  children  in  the  state,  a 

lake  in  each  county,  free  state  medical  clinics,  and  a reduction  of  the 

12 

automobile  tax  from  $6.50  to  $2.50.  He  resolutely  refused  to  ally  himsell 
with  either  major  political  party  or  to  start  an  independent  party  of  his 
own.  Kansas  voters  were  offered  an  intriguing  array  of  parties,  personali- 
ties, and  programs  on  the  ballot  in  1932,  ranging  all  the  way  from  solid 
Republicanism  to  Brinkleyism. 

But  then,  Harvey  County  always  voted  Republican--almost  always. 

Yet  Brinkley  had  carried  the  county  in  the  past  election  of  1930,  and  in 

1912  Harvey  County  voted  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  instead  of  Taft . Now  and 

then  county  officials  were  Democrats,  but  not  frequently.  Evidence  that 

the  election  of  1932  might  witness  some  changes  came  in  July,  when  it  was 

announced  that  168  persons  had  already  changed  their  party  registration  from 

what  it  had  been  at  the  last  general  election.  One  hundred  fifty-five  of 

these  voters  changed  their  registration  to  Democratic  while  only  thirteen 

moved  to  the  Republicans.  In  addition,  "85  to  90%"  of  the  changes  took 
13 

place  in  Newton.  The  August  primary  produced  a substantial  Democratic 
vote,  which  further  unsettled  Kansas  Republicans.  In  November  at  the  general 
election  Democrats  carried  many  offices.  Kansas  as  a whole  voted  for  F.D.R. 
by  nearly  80,000  votes,  elected  a Democratic  Senator,  and  of  the  seven  con- 
gressmen returned  three  Democrats  to  the  House  of  Representatives . "The 


“'‘‘'‘Ruth  Friedrich,  "The  Threadbare  Thirties,"  in  Kansas : The  First 

Century,  ed.  John  D.  Bright,  Vol.  II  (New  York,  1956),  91. 

12Ibid. , pp  90-95. 

13 


Newton  Journal  (July  7,  1932),  p.  1. 
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voters  seem  inclined  to  give  Democracy  a chance  in  Kansas  after  aJ ] these 
14 

years."  It  was  an  exhilarating  year  for  Kansas  Democrats. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  1932 

"We  are  going  through  strange  and  awful  times  and  I fear  worse  ahead, 
observed  William  Allen  White  of  Emporia  in  1931.  For  both  business  and  agri- 
culture this  summarized  the  Kansas  scene  all  too  well.  Newton  and  Harvey 
County,  largely  dependent  upon  an  agricultural  base,  shared  the  general  fate 
of  Kansas.  Newton’s  two  newspapers,  the  Evening  Kansan-Republican  and  the 
Democratic  Newton  Journal  sometimes  differed  on  the  actual  state  of  the  local 
economy,  but  everyone  agreed  that  these  were  not  the  best  of  times.  For  some 
they  seemed  to  be  the  worst  ever.  Neither  the  weather  nor  the  economy  were 
favorable.  Reading  back  over  local  newspapers  and  city  and  county  financial 
records  gives  something  of  the  picture.  Lest  it  be  said  that  all  was  black, 
there  are  modest  reports  of  business  growth  and  development.  From  time  to 
time  came  reports  of  business  upturn.  A new  Shell  gasoline  station  was 
opened  in  Newton  in  late  summer,  and  in  October  Horace  W.  Reed,  local  business- 
man, experienced  such  a flury  of  trade  that  he  found  it  "expedient  to  make  a 

-j  g 

hurried  business  trip  to  Chicago"  to  fill  in  his  stock. 


14 

Newton  Journal  (December  22,  1932),  p.  2. 

15 

Friedrich,  "The  Threadbare  Thirties,"  p.  93. 

16 

Journal  (October  13,  1932),  p.  4. 
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Although  within  a year  all  banks  were  to  be  closed  temporarily  during 

the  bank  holiday,  Newton  experienced  no  bank  failures  during  this  period  "1 

the  depression  which  is  a fact  of  great  significance.  Apparently  in  1929 

the  Harvey  County  State  Bank  had  become  insolvent  and  banks  in  some  of  the 

smaller  communities  had  failed  or  merged.  Yet  although  the  banks  survived, 

17 

the  community  was  m the  grip  of  severe  economic  dislocation. 

Agriculture . Farming,  so  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  the  area,  was 

by  1932  in  a serious  state  of  disarray.  "What  a mess,"  lamented  Bill  White 

1 8 

in  the  Emporia  Gazette.  Willard  W.  Cochrane  in  discussing  the  "long  view 

of  farm  prices"  has  observed  that  "in  periods  of  economic  downturn  farm 

19 

prices  generally  fall  first,  and  they  always  fall  the  farthest."  The  de- 
pression of  the  thirties  was  no  exception.  Farm  prices,  and  consequently 
farm  incomes,  dropped  sharply;  and  in  rural  America  poverty  was  rampant. 
Economists  were  talking  about  the  sickness  of  agriculture. 

But  just  how  sick  was  agriculture  in  Harvey  County?  One  index  of  the 
severity  of  the  situation  is  the  market  quotations  of  the  local  Newton  market. 
According  to  the  June  2,  1932  issue  of  the  Newton  Journal,  wheat  was  selling 

in  the  "local  Market"  at  38  cents  per  bushel,  number  2 yellow  corn  at  36, 

20 

red  oats  at  18  and  number  2 eggs  were  bringing  only  6 cents  per  dozen.  By 
the  latter  part  of  November  1932,  wheat  had  fallen  to  27  cents  a bushel,  corn 


17 

Newton  Kansan  (January  28,  1961),  p.  7. 

18 

Quoted  in  the  Journal  (June  9,  1932),  p.  2.  Most  of  the  research 
for  this  section  was  done  in  the  Newton  Journal.  Nearly  all  of  this  material 
is  duplicated  in  the  Kansan-Republican . 

19 

Willard  W.  Cochrane,  Farm  Prices:  Myth  and  Reality  (Minneapolis, 

1958),  p.  13. 

20 

Journal  (June  2,  1932),  p.  5. 
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to  18  and  oats  to  11.  To  emphasize  the  severity  of  this  price  decline 

one  might  point  to  Kansas  state-wide  averages.  Using  wheat  as  the  example, 

in  1929  the  average  per  bushel  value  was  1.003.  By  the  following  year  this 

22 

average  had  fallen  to  .627.  It  had  come  to  the  point,  the  Journal  humonzed, 

that  "eggs  are  now  so  cheap  that  hens  no  longer  cackle  after  laying.  They 
79 

blush." 


These  depressed  prices  were  reflected  in  total  farm  income.  R.  R. 
MacFadden,  agricultural  agent  for  Harvey  County,  released  statistics  indica- 
ting that  in  1931  "the  average  Harvey  county  f arm ...  turned  off  gross  sales 
of  $1,506  of  livestock  and  products."  And  on  "fifteen  average  farms  operated 
under  the  Farm  Management  program  of  the  Farm  Bureau... a gross  sale  of 

$2,587.20"  was  realized.  At  the  same  time  these  same  fifteen  farms  showed 

24 

an  average  net  profit  of  $1,148. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  economic  environment  which  the  Newton  area 
farmer  found  so  unfavorable.  Weather  conditions,  the  other  major  variable 
on  total  farm  income,  were  not  good.  The  December  15  issue  of  Journal  re- 
ported that  "not  since  1919  has  there  been  a year  so  far  below  the  average 

. , „ 25 

m the  amount  of  precipitation....”  In  short,  unfavorable  weather  con- 
ditions and  poor  prices  were  the  lot  of  Harvey  County  farmers. 

The  Specter  of  Unemployment . The  city  of  Newton  also  suffered.  Men 
were  out  of  work,  and  there  were  families  with  inadequate  food  and  clothing 


21 

Journal  (December  1,  1932),  p.  5. 

22 

Kansas  Facts  (1931),  Vol . Ill  (Topeka,  n.  d.),  p.  114. 

23 

Journal  (August  18,  1932),  p.  2. 

24 

Journal  (August  18,  1932),  p.  1. 

25 

Journal  (December  15,  1932),  p.  1. 
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supplies,  as  the  Democratic  Journal  was  quick  to  report.  Stories  of  want  and 
malnutrition  were  not  unusual.  In  August  the  Journal  passed  along  advice  on 
economy  and  diet.  "A  local  doctor  who  is  especially  interested  in  the  avoidance 
of  scurvy  and  other  diseases  by  proper  diet,  urges  mothers  to  prepare  for  the 
winter  by  canning  all  of  the  vegetables  and  fruits  possible."  In  addition, 
it  was  recommended  that  "children  should  have  a hot,  cooked  cereal  for  break- 
fast. Wheat  is  cheap,  and  this,  cooked  whole,  makes  a wonderful  breakfast 

food.  Yellow  corn  meal  mush  is  especially  good  for  a winter  evening  meal, 

26 

served  either  with  milk  or  butter...." 

Pointed  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  diets , of  at 

least  a sizable  portion  of  the  Harvey  County  population,  is  suggested  by  the 

findings  of  the  examining  physician  of  county  school  children.  In  September 

he  said  "that  an  enormous  number  will  be  under-weight  as  about  20  percent 

27 

of  those  examined  so  far  are  10  percent  under  normal.  To  meet  these  needs 
of  poverty  and  destitution  various  local  charities  for  dispensing  food  and 
clothing  were  created.  One  relief  activity,  operating  from  the  Elks  Club  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  season,  was,  by  reports,  "plenty  busy." 

Another  phase  of  the  total  relief  picture  was  the  creation  of  jobs 

for  the  unemployed.  State,  federal,  and  local  efforts  were  all  at  work. 

2 8 

Federal  money  was  coming  into  Newton  in  1932.  It  was  reported  in  August 


26  27 

August  25,  1932,  p.  1.  Journal  (September  8,  1932),  p.  1. 

2 8 

Although  apparently  not  reported  in  this  language,  these  funds 
were  actually  loans  to  the  various  state,  county,  and  municipal  governments 
made  under  the  Emergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act  of  1932,  an  amendment 
to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act.  These  loans  were  later  made 
direct  grants  after  the  federal  role  in  welfare  had  been  redefined  in  New 
Deal  legislation.  See  J.  Franklin  Ebersole,  "One  Year  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  XLVII  (May,  1933),  482; 
and  Anne  E.  Geddes , Trends  in  Relief  Expenditures , 1910-1935 , in  Research 
Monograph  X (Works  Progress  Administration,  1937),  pp . 32-33. 
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that  "the  Harvey  County  Federal  Relief  Commission  has  been  appointed  by 

Governor  Woodring,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  supervise  the  handling  of  this 

county's  quota  of  the  federal  relief  appropriations,  under  the  guidance  and 

instruction  of  the  state  commission."  It  was  further  noted  that  these  funds 

are  "all  to  be  used  to  pay  for  labor  which  must  be  done  on  local  utility 

projects  for  which  there  is  need,  and  the  labor  must  all  be  local  within 
29 

the  county." 

In  September  it  was  reported  that  "every  possible  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  Harvey  county  federal  relief  committee  to  secure  a federal  appor- 
tionment to  do  relief  work  here...."  The  magnitude  of  the  unemployment  pro- 
blem, to  be  alleviated  through  requested  federal  funds,  can  be  seen  in  the 
statement  that  "Newton  has  over  600  persons  registered  for  employment,  about 
950  bread  earners  in  Harvey  county  who  should  be  taken  care  of  to  safeguard 

the  health  of  their  families  and  that  number  would  be  boosted  considerable 

30 

by  those  who  are  liable  to  need  help  before  the  winter  is  over." 

By  October  Harvey  County  had  received  $6,086  from  federal  unemploy- 
ment relief  funds.  Specifically,  moreover,  it  was  observed  that  the  "entire 

6,000  is  to  be  expended  for  labor."  Providing  the  materials  and  supervision 

31 

was  the  responsibility  of  the  county  and  the  cities. 

Without  delay  fourteen  men  were  put  to  work  by  the  county  as  part 
of  "the  relief  program  outlined  by  the  Harvey  county  federal  relief  committee." 
Also,  the  same  day,  the  employment  of  ten  men  by  the  city  of  Newton  was  an- 
nounced. Mention  was  also  made  of  various  projects  which  were  planned  or 

29 

Journal  (August  11,  1932),  p.  1. 

30 

September  29,  1932,  p.  1. 

31 


October  20,  1932,  p.  1. 
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already  under  way  to  which  qualified  men  might  be  assigned.  For  Newton  the 

two  such  projects  consisted  of  cleaning  sewers  and  trimming  trees.  The 

county  was  planning  road  and  bridge  work.  The  cities  of  Halstead,  Sedgwick, 

32 

and  Burrton  had  various  individual  projects  under  discussion. 

Because  there  was  only  a limited  amount  of  work  available,  each 

laborer  was  allowed  to  work  only  a specified  number  of  days.  On  October  27 

it  was  already  reported  that  individuals  "having  completed  five  days  work" 

33  In 

were  to  relinquish  their  jobs  to  give  others  an  equal  opportunity. 

November  it  was  noted  that  "ninety  men  have  been  furnished  or  are  being  fur- 
nished work  by  Harvey  county  in  the  federal  relief  program  being  carried 
out  here."  These  employment  assignments  apparently  had  all  been  restricted 

by  the  five  day  work  limit.  In  addition  to  the  ninety  men,  the  county  was 

34 

paying  a gang  of  ten  men  "who  are  in  needy  circumstances." 

Later  in  November  the  report  came  that  Harvey  County  was  "to  receive 

an  additional  $9,038  from  the  state  committee  as  its  portion  of  the  second 

allotment  from  the  Federal  Employment  relief  as  a part  of  the  program  of  the 

35 

Reconstruction  Finance  corporation...."  The  allocation  and  breakdown  of 
the  $9,038  dollars,  plus  the  amount  added  by  the  county  and  city  governments 
was  broken  down  as  follows : 


Allowed 

Own  Money 

Harvey  Co. 

6,192 

10,000 

Sedgwick 

670 

900 

Burrton 

516 

600 

Hesston 

300 

400 

Newton 

1,360 

25 

Totals 

9,038 

11,925 

32^., 

Ibid . , p . 

, 1. 

33 

October 

27,  1932,  p.  1. 

34 

November 

3,  1932,  p.  4. 

^November 

24,  1932,  p.  1 
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Newton's  contribution  of  $25.00  was  parsimoniously  small.  According  to  the 

Journal,  "It  was  authentically  stated  that  the  reason  Newton  did  not  receive 

more  of  the  $2,300  applied  for  was  because  that  amount  was  matched  by  only  a 

36 

$25  proposal  for  paint  on  the  part  of  the  city." 

Even  this  modest  aid  from  outside  sources  threatened  to  dry  up.  The 
Journal  reported  on  December  1,  1932,  "that  the  federal  government  does  not 
plan  to  appropriate  any  more  money  in  the  future  for  relief  and  so  that  after 
the  present  funds  are  exhausted  it  will  be  up  to  the  state  and  local  organi- 
zations to  carry  the  burden."  An  official  of  the  Kansas  Federal  Relief, 
while  speaking  to  a district  meeting  for  county  Federal  Relief  Committees, 
predicted  that  "the  present  funds  would  last  in  most  cases  until  the  first 

of  January...."  Moreover,  it  was  his  opinion  "that  too  much  is  being  ex- 

37 

pected  of  the  federal  government  by  local  authorities  over  the  country." 

In  evaluating  the  role  of  federal  assistance,  "reports"  received 

by  officials  indicated  that  "much  suffering  in  Harvey  county ... /was/ .. .miti- 

3 8 

gated  by  the  application  of  the  federal  relief  funds."  And  Newton,  of 

course,  would  do  its  part.  There  were  no  holiday  street  decorations  on 

Main  Street  that  Christmas.  Instead,  the  money  saved  was  being  "used  to 

39 

pay  for  labor  by  otherwise  unemployed  people." 

Local  Public  Finance . Dependent  as  they  are  on  the  general  property 
tax,  the  agencies  of  local  government  were  not  able  to  adjust  millage  levies 
rapidly.  Indeed  the  rate  in  the  county  for  1932  actually  exceded  the  rate 
levied  in  1931. 


^December 

1,  1932, 

p.  1. 

37 

Ibid. , p.  1 

^Journal 

( December 

15,  1932), 

P ■ 

. 1. 

39 

Journal 

(November 

24,  1932), 

P' 
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Fund 

1931 

1932 

General 

1.05 

1.05 

Road 

.97 

.85 

Bridge 

.60 

.70 

Poor 

.435 

.48 

Barnes  H . S . 

1.63 

1.72 

Farm  Bureau 

.075 

.07 

Crippled  Children 

.10 

.10 

Bounty 

.02 

.02 

Totals 

4.88 

4.99 

However,  since  "valuations,"  which  had  been  $41,  463,  651  were  lowered  in 

1932  to  $37,  058,  821,  the  expected  net  result  was  that  taxpayers  in  Harvey 

County  were  expected  to  "have  approximately  $18,000  less  taxes  to  pay  for... 
..40 

next  year. 

With  respect  to  the  total  fiscal  picture  of  Harvey  County,  it  was 

reported  in  November  that  "Harvey  county  taxes  have  been  reduced  a quarter 

of  a million  dollars."  Specifically,  it  was  noted,  "tax  payers  of  Harvey 

county  will  pay  $253,  010.01  less  in  1932  than  they  did  in  1932,"  obviously 

41 

a significant  reduction.  Caution  and  financial  conservatism  were  dic- 
tating the  actions  of  school  district,  municipal,  and  county  officials. 

At  many  specific  points  retrenchment  was  the  theme . The  new  city 
budget  reflected  depressed  conditions.  A review  of  the  total  fiscal  situa- 
tion made  it  clear  that  costs  of  city  government  would  be  reduced  as  compared 

to  previous  years.  City  income  was  expected  to  fall  as  a result  of  several 

42 

factors,  including  a declining  tax  base  and  millage  levy. 

Of  course,  economy  measures  bore  heaviest  on  certain  less  essential 


Journal  (August  11,  1932),  p.  1.  This  refers  to  the  county  levy. 
Apparently  two  of  the  specific  levies  noted  above--Barnes  H.  S.  and  Crippled 
Children--were  set  by  "state  law." 

41 

Journal  (November  3,  1932),  p.  12. 

42 

Journal  (August  11,  1932),  p.  1. 
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services.  But  wages  and  salaries  carried  a substantial  share  of  the  cutback. 

In  July  the  library  budget  was  "cut"  significantly  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  Part  of  the  reduction  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  "in 
keeping  with  the  action  on  salaries  of  city  employees  and  by  the  board  of 
education,  the  salary  list  has  been  trimmed  ten  percent."  The  city  library 
reported  at  the  same  time  that  the  use  of  library  books  was  "vastly  heavier 
this  year  than  ever  before,"  leading  the  Journal  to  conclude  "that  the  people 
are  reading  more  as  a substitute  for  other  forms  of  amusement  and  recreation. 
Further  retrenchment  came  by  cutting  the  salaries  of  other  city  employees . 

Finally,  the  school's  budget  was  also  slashed.  It  was  reported  in 
July  that  "the  budget  as  agreed  to  and  published  called  for  a total  of  approxi- 
mately $175,000  for  the  coming  school  year,  as  against  approximately  $209,000 

44 

for  the  last  school  year.  One  economy  was  in  school  books.  "There  will 
be  no  change  in  text  books  this  year,"  school  officials  decided,  and  in 


„43 


certain  grades  arithmetic  work  books  were  "eliminated 


.45 


The  Kansan- 


Republican  noted  cheerfully,  "It  would  appear  that  the  board  of  education 

...  46 

is  striving  to  give  the  taxpayers  a 'break.'" 

Vigilant ees . In  the  fall,  in  this  peaceful  and  otherwise  calm  society, 
a Harvey  County  vigilantees  group  was  formed,  organizing  in  such  detail  "that 
a county  wide  alarm  can  be  given  within  a few  minutes  and  every  road  patrolled.” 
Whom  did  they  fear?  The  Newton  banks  were  taking  no  chances.  Each  bank  was 
provided  with  both  a private  and  a public  alarm  system  and  two  had  equipped 
themselves  with  tear  gas.  Perhaps  these  acts  give  the  fullest  measure  of 


47 


43 


44 


45 


47 


July  14,  1932,  p.  1. 

Journal  (August  4,  1932),  p.  5. 
Journal  (November  3,  1932),  p.  1 


Journal  (July  28,  1932),  p.  1. 
46 July  16,  1932,  p.  4. 
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insight  into  the  stress  and  tension  of  the  society,  well  beyond  the  articu- 
lated language  of  the  press  reporting  the  daily  scene  in  Harvey  County. 

As  November  and  election  drew  near,  the  local  prophets  began  to 
sense  that  the  political  traditions  of  the  fathers  might  well  be  thrown 
aside.  Admittedly,  conditions  were  worse  at  some  other  points  around  the 
country,  and  Newton  was  spared  some  of  the  worst  visitations  of  poverty  and 
desperation.  Still  it  must  be  concluded,  on  the  basis  of  the  picture  emerging 
from  the  press  and  from  local  governmental  financial  records , that  the  economic 
health  of  the  Newton  community  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1932  was  not  good. 
While  one  could  hope  for  improvement  in  the  future , the  evidence  in  general 
did  not  warrant  strong  feelings  of  optimism.  Such  economic  conditions  were 
enough  to  threaten  the  foundations  of  the  most  firmly  entrenched  "status  quo." 
The  "Prayer  of  a Harvey  County  Farmer,"  as  printed  in  the  Journal  near  election 
day,  hardly  showed  a happy,  prosperous--and  solidly  Republican--yeomanry : 

Teach  us  to  pray:  Our  father  who  art  in  Washington,  Hoover  is 

thy  name.  His  Kingdom  come,  his  will  be  done,  even  to  beating 
the  soldiers  out  of  their  bonus . Give  us  each  day  our  daily 
cornbread,  that  Coolidge  tried  to  make  us  eat  for  four  years, 
and  Hoover  had  us  eating  in  three  months . And  lead  us  not  into 
temptation  to  vote  for  another  Republican  president.  For  Hoover 
got  all  the  power,  Mellon  all  the  money,  Rockefeller  all  the  oil, 
and  I got  the  patched  trousers  forever  and  ever.  Amen!4^ 


48 


November  3,  1932,  p.  2. 
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NEWSPAPERS  AND  THE  ELECTION 

Three  newspapers  with  important  local  readership  were  published  in 
Newton  during  the  early  thirties:  the  Evening  Kansan-Republican,  the  Newton 

Journal,  and  the  Mennonite  Weekly  Review.  Each  of  these  made  its  own  analy- 
sis of  the  election. 


The  Evening  Kansan-Republican 

The  most  significant  of  Newton's  newspapers  in  terms  of  circulation 
and  coverage  was  the  Evening  Kansan-Republican , an  amalgamation  of  papers 
published  in  Newton  since  1872.  J.  L.  Napier,  a convinced  Republican,  was 
editor  and  guardian  of  its  editorial  pronouncements.  A Mason,  Rotarian, 
Congregationalist , and  Republican,  Napier  had  edited  the  Kansan-Republican 
since  1912.  "He  was  born  in  Kansas,  has  always  lived  in  Kansas  and  has  not 
the  least  desire  in  the  world  to  live  elsewhere,"  according  to  the  testimony 
of  friends. 49  He  had  served  as  a Republican  member  of  the  Kansas  legislature 
in  1911.  His  world  was  Kansas  and  Republican,  and  he  never  departed  far  from 
these  immutable  principles. 

As  the  name  of  Newton's  daily  newspaper  indicated,  its  editor  was 
predisposed  to  see  the  issues  of  the  1932  election  through  Republican-tinted 
glasses.  This  was  a bias  which  the  editor  clearly  stated  when  he  announced 
his  support  of  all  major  Republican  candidates  on  county,  state,  and  national 
levels  : 

Even  the  casual  reader  of  the  editorial  page  of  this  paper 
will  have  already  discerned  the  policy  of  the  paper  regarding 
politics  in  this  campaign,  and  those  familiar  with  the  paper 
thruout  its  long  history  will  know  of  course  that  the  Kansan- 


49Elizabeth  Prestis  Mack  in  The  Newton  Kansan,  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
Issue  (August  22,  1922),  p.  11.  Napier  continued  as  editor  until  1953.  In 
1952  the  Evening  Kansan-Republican  became  the  Newton  Kansan . 
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Republican  has  always  consistently  and  fairly  supported  the 
Republican  party  and  its  candidates.50 

This  strongly  partisan  position  served  as  the  frame  of  reference  for 

every  election  issue  and  at  the  same  time  influenced  campaign  coverage.  For 

example,  some  of  Hoover's  speeches  were  printed  in  full  while  Roosevelt's 

were  not.  Perhaps  a serialized  biography  of  FDR  was  an  attempt  to  balance 

coverage.  The  Republican  party  was  seen  as  the  party  of  sound,  conservative 

business  principles.  As  for  the  Democrats--the  Kansan-Republican ' s editor 

was  not  even  prepared  to  testify  to  their  character,  as  he  wrote  with  tongue 

ini  cheek:  "A  bank  hold-up  was  reported  in  Missouri  Friday.  It  was  the 

first  bank  robbery  we  had  seen  reported  since  the  Democratic  convention  was 

51 

called  to  order  and  we  were  beginning  to  be  suspicious."  In  Kansas,  this 
was  still  the  era  of  Republican  ascendancy. 

Viewed  historically,  the  number  one  issue  of  1932  was  the  depression. 
Beside  this  overwhelming  economic  question  all  others  faded  into  the  periphery. 
The  Kansan-Republican,i  nevertheless,  devoted  considerable  space  to  the  cam- 
paign's major  side  issue,  prohibition.  This  emphasis  stemmed  partly  from 
the  fact  that  delegates  to  the  conventions  of  both  major  parties  expressed 

52 

considerably  more  concern  over  the  liquor  issue  than  over  economic  problems. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  way  desperate  men  distracted  themselves  from  the  central 

problem  of  the  country--a  problem  for  which  they  had  no  solution.  The  Demo- 
crats were  determined  that  this  issue  should  not  split  the  party  as  it  had 
in  the  previous  decade.  "It  was  ridiculous,  observed  a Missourian,  for  a 


Kansan-Republican  (August  31,  1932),  p.  4.  All  references  in  this 
section,  unless  otherwise  noted,  are  to  the  Kansan-Republican . 

51July  5,  1932,  p.  2. 

52 

William  E.  Leuchtenburg , Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal, 
1932-40  (New  York,  1963),  p.  9. 
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jobless  wet  Democrat  to  wrangle  with  a jobless  dry  Democrat  over  liquor 

53 

when  neither  could  afford  the  price  of  a drink."'' 

The  veterans  who  paraded  at  the  Democratic  convention  noisily  de- 
manding their  beer  were  a rather  unruly  representation  of  the  opinion  of 
many  people  across  the  country.  The  prohibition  faction  was  still  vocal, 
however,  especially  in  the  Mid-West  and  South.  The  "dripping  wet"  stand 
taken  by  the  Democrats  alienated  the  strong  prohibitionists . The  Republican 
promise  of  a referendum  on  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  did  not  satisfy  the 
drys , but  the  GOP  emerged  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

J.  L.  Napier,  editor  of  the  Kansan-Republican , conceded  that  pro- 
hibition as  such  was  not  much  of  an  issue;  but  viewing  the  nation  from  the 
heart  of  the  dry  country,  he  made  a wrong  assumption.  "The  wet  and  dry 

thing  is  old  stuff.  The  country  has  always  been  dry  and  will  continue  to 

54 

be  dry.  The  Republican  party  has  always  been  ditto." 

Napier  criticized  the  amount  of  attention  the  liquor  question  got 
at  the  Democratic  convention: 


The  Convention  was  stampeded.  Even  eight  Kansas  delegates 
voted  dripping  wet.  Logic,  discretion,  political  expediency 
are  all  thrown  to  the  winds.  Important  welfare  issues  from  the 
standpoint  of  government  and  people  such  as  the  tariff,  finance, 
measures  to  help  restore  stable  business  conditions,  and  others, 
were  accepted  from  the  hands  of  the  committee  with  but  little 
attention  or  discussion.  Booze  was  the  all-important  issue.  It 
overshadowed  even  the  one  thing  that  convention  was  being  held 
for--the  selecting  of  candidates  for  president  and  vice  president. 


To  the  editor,  the  liquor  question  was  a moral,  not  a political 

5 0 

issue.  It  was  a "side  issue  that  should  have  no  place  in  politics." 
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Even  though  Napier  regarded  prohibition  as  a moral  issue,  he  still  supported 
the  political  solution  to  the  problem  implied  by  the  passing  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  Though  he  regarded  it  as  a "side  issue,"  he  devoted  a generous 
amount  of  space  in  the  editorial  columns  to  the  question. 

Despite  his  confidence  that  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  would  be  re- 
tained, Napier  suspected  that  the  unsettling  effect  of  the  world  financial 
crisis  might  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  repeal  faction: 

The  liquor  interests  were  never  known  to  be  fair  in  a 
political  fight.  Booze  always  attacks  when  it  has  an  unfair 
advantage ... .This  year,  it  caught  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  a distressed  condition ....  The  booze  question  is 
purely  a moral  one,  and  the  liquor  interests  are  smart  enough 
to  jump  onto  the  people  when  they  are  low  in  vitality,  when 
they  are  distressed  with  other  troubles,  when  by  bribery  and 
promises  and  lying  and  other  unfair  and  dishonest  means  they 
can  secure^  ai_d  and  support  for  their  nefarious  cause.  The  next 
year  of  /sic/  two  is  going  to  bring  a fight  with  booze  such 
as  the  world  never  saw.... 57 

Napier  specifically  criticized  FDR  for  cynicism  on  the  prohibition 

issue,  charging  that  he  would  do  anything  to  get  the  nomination  and  win  the 
5 8 

election.  In  Napier's  opinion,  the  wet  Democratic  platform  would  backfire 

on  Roosevelt,  at  least  in  Kansas,  and  overshadow  the  voters'  dissatisfaction 

with  the  state  of  the  economy.  "Kansas  will  take  one  sniff  at  the  platform 

58 

and  vote  Hoover  and  Curtis,  and  a Republican  congress."  If  the  Kansan- 
Republican ' s editorial  opinion  actually  reflects  the  views  on  prohibition 
prevalent  throughout  the  state,  the  liquor  question  was  indisputably  a live 
issue  that  election  year.  One  incident  reported  in  the  Kansan-Republican 
would  seem  to  support  Napier's  tenet  that  Kansans  felt  strongly  on  prohi- 
bition. During  the  Democratic  convention  at  Chicago,  the  delegates  staged 
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a gigantic  "wet"  parade  with  only  a few  state  delegations  holding  back. 

"But  a Newton  man  was  there  in  the  Kansas  delegation,  and  thanks  to  Mack 
Cretcher  and  Johnny  McMullen,  superintendent  of  the  Kansas  Reformatory  for 

youth,  the  Kansas  delegation  standard  remained  out  of  the  booze  parade. 

0 0 

These  two  huskies  grabbed  their  banner  and  held  it  fast  in  its  place." 

The  "wet"  platform  should  have  been  as  big  a handicap  to  the  Democrats 

in  1932  as  in  1928.  Napier  wrote,  "Kansas  Republicans  will  continue  to 

vote  dry  at  every  chance.  The  Democrats  of  Kansas  will  merely  sing  low 

0 1 

and  talk  about  something  else." 

Kansas  Democrats  did  talk  about  something  else,  as  did  Democrats 
all  over  the  country.  They  talked  about  the  economic  issue  and  the  need 
for  a change--in  the  words  of  FDR,  "a  new  deal  for  the  American  people." 

Who  cared  about  booze  when  wheat  in  October  was  down  to  twenty-six  cents 
a bushel  in  the  "local  market?"  While  the  Republicans  played  down  econom- 
ics, the  Journal , pushing  hard  for  the  Democrats,  made  the  depression  a 
major  issue  for  its  Newton  readers. 

W.  G.  Clugston  offers  a possible  explanation  of  why  the  prohibition 
issue  seemed  to  loom  so  large  in  the  mind  of  the  editor  of  a small-town 
Kansas  newspaper.  According  to  Clugston,  the  prohibition  issue  was  used 
by  Kansas  politicians  to  take  the  voters'  minds  off  their  economic  troubles. 
It  had  fogged  the  issues  in  Kansas  politics  for  over  fifty  years.  In  1880, 
Governor  John  P.  St.  John  first  used  prohibition  as  a political  issue.  Its 
emotional  appeal  made  it  an  easy  way  to  manipulate  the  good  people  of  the 
state . This  phenomenon  has  been  labelled  as  the  "prohibition  philosophy 
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of  government"--the  theory  that  the  state  has  the  right  to  regulate  th<- 

6 3 

private  affairs  of  its  citizens.  ' Perhaps  the  prominence  oJ  prohibition 
as  a continuing  factor  in  local  state  politics  caused  J.  L.  Napier  to  over- 
estimate its  national  significance. 

In  one  editorial  entitled  "This  is  No  Joke,"  Napier  seemed  to  sense 
that  his  dry  position  was  a minority  stand,  yet  he  continued  to  assert  the 
benefits  which  the  state  had  received  from  its  prohibition  policy: 

Kansas,  a pioneering  state  in  the  cause  of  prohibition,  is 
made  the  butt  of  many  jokes  because  of  its  dry  attitude.  It  is 
no  joke,  however,  what  Kansas  has  reaped  as  a result  of  its  bone- 
dry  law.  In  Kansas  there  are:  Fifty-four  counties  without_any 

insane;  fifty-four  counties  without  any  feedble-minded  /sic/; 
ninety-six  counties  without  any  inebriates;  thirty-eight  coun- 
ties without  any  poorhouses;  fifty-three  counties  without  any 
persons  in  jail;  fifty-six  counties  without  any  representatives 
in  the  state  penitentiary.®14 

Another  interesting  side  light  of  the  campaign  was  the  radical 
candidates  running  for  office  that  year.  Since  the  days  of  the  Populists, 
Kansas  has  been  known  for  some  rather  colorful  political  figures . The 
1932  election  was  no  exception  in  this  respect.  The  local  Socialists  and 
an  independent  candidate  received  some  attention  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  Republican . Socialism  in  Harvey  County  could  be  treated  rather 
lightly,  but  J.  R.  Brinkley,  the  independent  running  for  governor,  was  a 
matter  of  more  concern.  His  program  of  increased  services  and  reduced  taxes 
obviously  had  an  appeal;  and  his  sensational  vote  in  the  previous  election, 
although  falling  just  short  of  victory,  made  him  a formidable  power. 

Brinkley  refused  to  identify  with  either  political  party,  a stance  which 
struck  the  Kansan-Republican  as  most  suspicious . "Why  should  the  people 
of  Kansas  turn  the  reins  of  their  state  government  over  to  a man  who  insists 
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upon  being  a power  to  himself  alone,  a man  who  aligns  himself  with  no  on<', 

6 5 

one  against  whom  at  least  suspicion  has  been  cast." 

Clugston  offers  the  interpretation  that  Brinkley's  independence  wa 

his  very  attraction  for  Kansas  voters.  Populist  sentiment  was  still  strong 

enough  in  Kansas  to  give  support  to  any  candidate  who  offered  an  alternative 

to  rule  by  the  old  parties.  By  and  large,  the  established  parties  refused 

6 6 

to  take  him  seriously.  The  Republican ' s editor  concurred  in  this  judgment: 
"With  all  due  respect  to  Dr.  J.  R.  Brinkley  and  his  friends,  it  must  be  ad- 

0 y 

mitted  that  his  influence  is  waning  in  Kansas."  This  proved  to  be  true. 

Brinkley's  candidacy  may  have  been  a factor  in  Landon ' s victory  in 

the  Kansas  gubernatorial  race  in  the  year  that  Kansas,  along  with  practically 

6 8 

all  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  went  for  Roosevelt  and  the  Democratic  party. 

But  whatever  his  political  importance,  he  represented  a recurring  phenomenon 

in  Kansas  politics--the  people's  candidate;  "essentially  the  vote  for  Brinkley 
. . 69 

reflected  the  spirit  of  the  times."  The  major  party  candidates  were  drab 
in  comparison  to  Brinkley. 

No  matter  how  interesting  the  prohibition  issue  and  the  Brinkley 
phenomenon  proved  to  be,  the  first  concern  of  Americans  in  1932  was  the  de- 
pression. The  official  attitude  of  the  Hoover  administration  on  this  issue 
was  optimism.  It  was  a whistling  in  the  dark.  Hoover's  "fault  lay  not  in 
taking  an  optimistic  line,  but  in  bending  the  facts  to  sustain  his  optimism, 
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and  then  in  believing  his  own  conclusions."  For,  as  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger, 

Jr.  writes,  "despite  the  presidential  exhortations,  private  spending  was 

simply  not  maintaining  1929  levels.  Despite  the  presidential  cheer,  unem- 

, _ . . ,,70 

ployment  was  increasing." 

As  a faithful  follower  of  the  Republican  party  line,  the  Kansan- 
Republican  joined  the  president  in  taking  a basically  optimistic  view  of  the 
future.  Th§  economic  crisis  had  been  caused  by  the  "belated  readjustment" 
of  wartime  prices--a  normal  part  of  the  business  cycle.  Hoover  simply  had 
the  bad  luck  to  be  in  office  at  the  point  when  the  economy  was  in  the  down- 
ward phase  of  the  cycle.  "It  has  been  the  experience  of  humanity  ever  since 

history  began,  that  whenever  something  went  wrong,  the  incumbents  of  places 

71 

of  authority  received  the  blame." 

The  Kansan-Republican  commented  on  the  state  of  the  economy  and  the 

length  of  women's  skirts.  Although  occasionally  an  example  used  by  economists 

as  an  instance  of  a spurious  statistical  relationship,  the  Kansan-Republican 

had  other  connotations  foremost  when  it  noted,  "The  jazz  age  is  passing  and 

the  world  is  sobering  up  after  its  long  orgy  of  speed  and  money  spending. 

The  fashion  pages  tell  us  that  skirts  are  to  be  still  longer.  Getting  down 

72 

to  earth,  so  to  speak." 

But  this  "adjustment"  in  the  economy  had  already  lasted  three  years. 
The  "sobering  up"  mood  of  the  country  was  expressed  in  a strong  drive  for 
repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  A car  dealer  advertised  in  a June  issue 
of  the  newspaper:  "You'll  feel  like  a millionaire  but  this  smart  DeSoto 

keeps  you  thrifty,  too!"  Any  Newtonian  who  had  $675.00,  the  purchase  price 
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of  a DeSoto  Six,  had  reason  to  feel  like  a millionaire  at  the  bottom  of  this 

"economic  readjustment."  In  September  of  1932,  even  the  Kansan-Republican ' s 

comic-strip  character  Scorchy  Smith  was  unemployed  and  ragged  at  the  elbows . 

The  picture  of  Newton's  financial  situation  in  the  Kansan -Re publican 

contrasts  with  the  treatment  of  this  situation  in  the  Democratic  Newton 

Journal . The  optimistic  picture  that  the  Kansan-Republican  attempted  to 

present  is  to  be  derived  less  from  what  was  printed  in  its  pages,  than  from 

what  was  not  printed.  The  Kansan -Republican  chose  not  to  emphasize  signs  of 

economic  distress.  For  example,  city  budget  proposals  which  showed  drastic 

reductions  were  simply  printed  without  comment.  When  the  school  budget  was 

reduced  by  around  $24,000.00,  the  Kansan-Republican  noted:  "It  would  appear 

73 

that  the  board  of  education  is  striving  to  give  the  taxpayers  a 'break.'" 

City  employees  were  commended  for  their  "sincerity"  in  taking  a small  pay 

74 

cut  in  June  of  1932.  The  editorial  writer's  attitude  was  that  these  measures 
were  nice,  but  not  pressingly  necessary.  There  was  no  need  for  panic.  How- 
ever, the  page-and-two-column  listing  of  lands  to  be  sold  by  the  county  treasurer 

for  delinquent  taxes  principally  levied  in  1931  could  not  have  been  other  than 

75 

demoralizing  for  the  Harvey  County  voters  in  the  election  year  of  1932. 

The  reader  who  noted  that  the  general  receipts  for  1931  compared  to  estimated 

receipts  for  1933  for  the  city  of  Newton  had  been  reduced  by  over  $14,000.00, 

while  the  poor  fund  had  been  increased  by  over  $2,000.00  was  free  to  draw  his 

own  conclusions  about  the  economic  conditions  of  Harvey  County,  despite  the 

7 6 

optimistic  editorials  of  the  Kansan-Republican . 

In  August,  the  Kansan-Republican  made  numerous  editorial  comments 
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suggesting  that  the  economy  was  once  again  on  the  rise,  that  the  on<l  ol  th<' 

depression  was  just  around  the  corner.  This  upswing  the  editor  attributed 

77 

to  "natural  causes."  It  was  noted  in  the  editorial  section  of  the  Kansan- 

Republican  that  the  railroads  of  the  Southwest  had  increased  carloading;. 

78 

over  the  corresponding  figures  for  1931.  The  American  Bankers  Associat ion 
in  its  annual  convention  was  conf ident--as  the  editor  reported  it--that  the 
return  to  normal  conditions  had  begun;  the  worst  of  the  depression  was  over, 
thanks  to  Herbert  Hoover's  "courageous  leadership."  To  this  Napier  added, 

79 

"Thus  has  the  depression  seemed  to  disappear  before  anybody  found  it  out." 

This  optimism  regarding  an  upswing  in  the  economy  was  not  entirely 
groundless.  There  was  some  evidence  in  the  late  summer  of  1932  that  the 
tide  was  turning,  and  this  became  a tenet  of  the  Republican  party  line-- 
"prosperity  is  just  around  the  corner."  As  a loyal  Republican  paper,  the 
Kansan-Republican  duly  reflected  the  proper  optimism  preached  by  its  party. 
However,  a definite  downward  trend  during  the  last  months  before  the  November 
election  sealed  the  fate  of  Hoover  and  the  Republicans  who  had  become  identi- 
fied as  the  party  of  the  depression.  Ironically,  Hoover  had  tried  to  claim 
for  his  party  the  credit  for  the  prosperity  of  1928;  this  assertion  backfired 
in  1930  and  1932,  when  the  Republicans  in  the  minds  of  numerous  voters  were 
also  given  credit  for  the  depression. 

Although  Newton  may  not  have  been  as  economically  stable  as  the 
Kansan-Republican  seemed  to  want  to  indicate,  the  open  and  wide-spread  suffer- 
ing found  in  the  industrial  cities  was  not  experienced  there.  The  editor 
took  note  of  the  lack  of  indebtedness  in  Newton  and  attributed  it  to  "good 
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management."'  He  viewed  the  comparative  local  prosperity  in  contra:. t ' 
the  distress  in  other  areas  with  a hint  of  smugness: 

The  state  of  Kansas  owes  no  outstanding  bonds.  Harvey  county 
owes  no  debts  and  has  owed  none  for  many  years.  Newton  city  owes 
less  money  on  bonds  now  than  for  several  years,  and  the  Newton 
school  district  can  boast  of  the  same  laudable  showing.  Compare 
this  with  stories  you  hear  from  the  "old  home  state"  back  east, 
or  Wisconsin,  and  many  other  states  and  communities.  We  must  be 
a frugal,  economical,  thrifty  lot,  out  here  in  Kansas,  and  our 
public  officials  must  be  fairly  decent,  honest  and  efficient.''1 

Yet  the  editor  betrayed,  perhaps  inadvertantly,  the  fact  that  he 
knew  his  optimism  was  not  on  an  entirely  sound  basis.  He  complained  edito- 
rially that  after  all  the  Kansan-Republican  had  done  for  the  Newton  community, 
businessmen  were  giving  their  advertising  to  out-of-town  papers.  "The  news- 
paper has  been  hit  the  same  as  all  other  business  during  the  last  couple  of 

8 2 

years.  There  is  no  profit  in  the  newspaper  business  in  such  times."  And 
most  significantly,  the  editor  admitted  to  manipulating  news  of  economic  dis- 
tress in  the  community.  "This  paper  has  been  in  the  habit  for  the  last  fifty 
or  sixty  years  of  standing  up  for  Newton  and  community ,"  Napier  pointed  out. 

"It  has  operated  the  soft  pedal  on  their  shortcomings,  spoken  in  suppressed 

tones  about  its  bank  failures,  its  questionable  shortcomings,  its  grasshopper 

8 3 

plagues , hot  winds , tornadoes , and  hail  storms . " 

Nor  was  the  Republican  so  irresponsible  as  to  totally  ignore  the 
needs  of  the  community  for  improved  welfare  service: 

The  unemployment  in  Newton  has  not  been  so  serious  as  in 
some  cities,  but  it  has  been  bad  enough,  and  conditions  last 
winter  were  really  alarming  for  those  charged  with  looking  after 
the  needy.  Perhaps  conditions  may  not  be  so  bad  the  coming  winter, 
but  there  is  no  definite  assurance  that  they  will  be  materially 
better .... 
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Newton  will  take  care  of  its  needy  all  right,  but  the  task 
might  be  made  easier  if  a definite  and  central  head  could  be 

(=>  g 

established  thru  which  all  relief  activities  could  be  cleared. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Napier  seemed  to  be  a man  caught  between  his  dedication 
to  the  Republican  party  with  its  laissez-faire  economics  and  his  knowledge 
that  something  was  gravely  wrong  with  the  economy.  With  all  other  Americans, 
he  stood  on  the  edge  of  uncertainty  in  this  year  of  1932.  It  is  possible 
that  he  recognized  the  decisiveness  of  this  particular  election.  "Perhaps 
never  in  this  country's  history  have  the  American  people  faced  a situation 

8 5 

as  serious  as  that  which  faces  the  voters  on  Tuesday,  November  the  eighth." 

But  every  election  may  be  seen  as  unprecedentedly  serious  by  certain  writers 
of  editorials. 

One  unshakable  conviction  of  the  Kansan-Republican 1 s editor  was  that 
Hoover  offered  the  sure  way  out  of  the  depression.  Roosevelt  stood  for  inno- 
vation and  a vague  and  untried  way  while  Hoover  stood  on  the  firm  foundations . 
Napier  contrasted  the  Hoover  and  Roosevelt  philosophies  of  government  by 
pointing  first  at  Hoover's  unflinching  devotion  to  "the  conservative  principles, 
the  old  principles  of  the  American  form  of  government,  the  old  American  way 
of  life."  Roosevelt,  by  contrast,  "believes  in  innovations.  In  that  he  has 
many  sympathizers , the  support  of  many  voters.  It  will  be  desirable  for  him 

to  be  concrete  about  the  innovations  he  has  in  mind,  the  things  he  proposes 
86 

to  change."  In  spite  of  all  that  had  befallen  Kansas  and  the  nation  in  the 
past  years,  there  was  little  awareness  that  new  approaches  might  be  needed. 

The  voice  of  Harvey  County  Republicanism  had  spoken — "We  shall  climb  out  of 
this  depression  in  the  old  American  way." 
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Napier  could  not  imagine  that  the  American  electorate  would  experi- 
ment with  "an  unknown  horse  in  the  middle  of  the  stream...."  The  only  thin}7 
on  which  FDR  had  taken  a clear  stand  was  on  the  liquor  question,  according 
to  the  Kansan-Republican . "If  all  this  country  needs  of  a president  is  an 
advocate  for  beer,  Roosevelt  should  receive  a rousing  endorsement  in  November.' 

The  Kansan-Republican  failed  to  recognize  the  forcefulness  of  the 
FDR  personality  which  made  up  for  the  lack  of  a definite  program  in  the  cam- 
paign. Indeed,  this  proved  his  chief  advantage  over  Hoover.  The  dour  Hoover 
was  far  from  an  inspiring  figure.  Roosevelt,  by  contrast,  exuded  a charm 
and  self-confidence  which  made  people  trust  him.  Caught  in  the  charismatic 
spell  of  the  FDR  personality,  the  American  electorate  made  its  "leap  in  the 
dark"  in  1932,  changing  the  course  of  American  history. 

On  the  victory  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  the  Kansan-Republican 
resigned  itself  to  the  inevitable  and  commented  editorially: 

Just  as  it  was  the  ill  fortune  of  Herbert  Hoover  to  come  to 
the  presidency  on  the  eve  of  a period  of  protracted  economic  dis- 
tress, so  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  come 
to  the  throne  just  as  the  tide  is  turning ... .All  that  is  necessary 
is  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  assure  the  country  as  soon  and  as  positively 
as  possible  that  there  shall  be  no  rocking  of  the  boat,  no  departure 
from  the  fixed  principles  which  from  the  beginning  have  been  the 
chart  and  compass  of  the  Republic. 

The  Kansan -Re publican  recognized  the  Roosevelt  victory  as  a mandate  from  the 

American  people  to  carry  out  his  ideas.  The  Democrats  should  have  no  excuse 

for  failure;  "so  far  as  this  Republican  paper  is  concerned  not  one  straw  shall 

be  thrown  in  their  way."  "The  Democratic  party  never  yet  has  made  good  times 

89 

out  of  bad  times,  but  maybe  it  can  do  it  now." 
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As  a parting  word,  the  editor  commented  that  the  real  cure  t < >r  th< 
depression  was  an  attitude  of  confidence.  "Get  a smile  on  your  face  and  a 
bit  of  cheer  in  your  heart.  That's  the  doctrine  this  country  needs."  The 
smile  of  confidence  which  the  country  felt  it  needed  in  November  1932  was 
FDR's  famous  grin.  And  while  this  grin  conveyed  the  dynamics  of  a personality, 
it  also  symbolized  a different  approach  to  the  problems  of  a once  rural 
society,  now  largely  gone  urban,  with  new  needs  and  new  strains  imposed  by 
this  transition. 


The  Newton  Journal 

The  Newton  Journal  (no  longer  in  existence)  was  a weekly  newspaper 
devoted  primarily  to  reprinting  the  local  news  as  it  had  appeared  in  the 
Evening  Kansan-Republican  during  the  past  week.  Although  serving  mostly  as 
a compendium  of  the  Kansan-Republican ' s local  news,  a "weekly  edition"  of 
the  daily  paper,  the  Journal  maintained  a clearly  independent  editorial 
line.  Its  editor  was  Mack  P.  Cretcher,  an  active  worker  in  the  Democratic 
party,  and  in  1932,  a Democratic  candidate  for  state  senator.  As  a Democrat, 
Cretcher  was  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  national  administration.  In  the 
face  of  the  widespread  economic  dislocation  both  locally  and  nationally,  he 
used  his  editorial  columns  to  call  again  and  again  for  some  kind  of  reform. 

At  times  Cretcher  played  the  Jeffersonian  Democrat.  One  October 
editorial  expressed  this  side  of  his  political  orientation: 

We  (Cretcher)  have  no  ambitions  to  help  create  a lot  of 
new  laws  which  would  further  hamper  home  rule . We  would  prefer 
to  help  repeal  a lot  of  the  unpopular  and  useless  laws  now  on  the 
statute  books  rather  than  to  introduce  new  bills  for  regulating, 
inspecting  and  further  annoying  the  people.  Our  platform  is 
short.  It  is  for  efficiency,  honesty  and  economy  in  government. 
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That  of  course  means  less  expense,  lower  taxes  and  greater  sim- 
plicity in  government,  a return  to  the  people  of  their  right  to 
handle  their  own  local  affairs.^0 

But  at  the  same  time  he  wanted  action.  In  spite  of  his  concern  for 
limitations  in  the  size  of  government,  he  did  not  mean  that  the  federal 
government  lacked  a significant  role  to  play  in  bringing  the  country  out 
of  its  economic  chaos.  For,  as  a number  of  his  editorials  suggested,  he 
saw  the  national  government  with  large  responsibilities.  Undoubtedly,  the 
single  overriding  consideration  to  which  Cretcher  addressed  his  editorial 
skill  pertained  to  the  question  of  how  the  American  economy  could  be  made 
to  move  again.  The  ma]or  issue  confronting  the  country  at  this  time  was  a 
sick  economy.  Consequently,  finding  ways  of  doing  something  about  the  army 
of  unemployed,  "the  squalor",  and  the  "thinly  clad"  embodied  the  theme  which 
Cretcher  believed  central  to  the  campaign.  Between  booze  and  depression  as 
Issues  in  the  campaign,  Cretcher  by  far  emphasized  the  latter.  He  feared, 
for  example,  prohibition's  "being  used  as  an  issue  to  becloud  real  issues." 
Indeed,  he  asked,  "Doesn't  it  seem  utterly  foolish  to  raise  a hue  and  cry 
over  liquor  at  a time  like  this  when  the  very  foundations  of  government  are 

crumbling?"  His  plea  was  very  simply  to  let  the  prohibition  issue  rest, 

. 91 

"until  the  country  gets  back  on  its  feet  again."  And  so,  laying  it  aside, 

he  hammered  at  economic  issues . 

The  paradox  of  abundant  resources  on  one  hand  and  a stagnant  economy 
on  the  other  disturbed  Cretcher  immensely.  In  an  editorial  of  August,  1932, 
he  wrote  that  "never  in  the  past  has  America  been  so  well  equippped  as  it  is 


Newton  Journal  (October  20,  1932),  p.  2.  References  in  this 
section,  unless  otherwise  noted,  are  to  the  Journal. 
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today  to  resume  a forward  march.... We  have  changed  from  a debtor  to  th<‘ 

greatest  creditor  nation  on  earth  and  are  richer  in  every  weaLth-creat ing 

92 

product  and  process  than  ever  before."  What  had  gone  wrong? 

A part  of  the  problem  was  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  of  1930.  Cretcher 
viewed  current  tariff  policies  with  great  disfavor  and  urged  that  reforms  be 

inaugurated.  He  went  so  far  as  to  charge  that  "the  tariff  is  largely  res- 

93 

ponsible  for  the  present  depression  and  loss  of  foreign  trade."'  More 
specifically  with  respect  to  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  economy, 

Cretcher  suggested,  after  referring  to  the  problem  of  poor  markets,  that 

. . . 94 

"to  remedy  this  condition  our  tariff  barriers  should  be  removed.' 

Cretcher ' s position  on  the  tariff  seems  sound.  Few  today  would  attempt 

to  argue  the  soundness,  unless  on  some  idealistic  basis,  of  the  Hawley- 

Smoot  Tariff.  It  clearly  had  a negative  effect  upon  an  already  faltering 

American  economy.  Measures  to  reduce  tariff  rates  would  have  been  much 

more  in  line  with  the  aim  of  a healthy  economy. 

Cretcher  also  leveled  some  sharp  criticisms  on  monetary  policy 

which  could  be  traced  to  older  Populist  critiques.  His  concern  could  be 

summed  up  by  the  statement  that  "the  high-priced  dollar  is  causing  most  of 

95  . , 

the  trouble  today."  His  solution  was  a policy  of  "controlled  inflation" 
by  which  the  economy  could  be  made  to  move.  The  price  level  was  too  low. 
This  was  obvious  to  all.  There  were  those,  however--firmly  committed  to 
classical  economic  affirmations--who  strongly  opposed  any  suggestion  of  an 
artificial  manipulation  of  the  economy.  But  Cretcher,  arguing  that  direct 
action  should  be  taken,  prepared  a plan  of  action  which  he  outlined  from 
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time  to  time.  His  central  thesis  was  that  the  supply  of  circulating  currency 

should  be  increased.  This  conclusion  followed  from  his  assumption  that  "we 

have  simply  destroyed  the  value  of  products  and  raised  the  value  of  the  dollar 

96 

in  the  interest  of  the  monopoly  that  has  control  of  money."  Cretcher  also 

97 

pointed  out  the  danger  he  saw  of  money  "centered  in  the  hands  of  a few." 

To  accomplish  the  "expansion"  of  the  currency,  he  proposed  finally 
that  "the  government  should  print  and  issue  money  to  pay  its  debts  instead 
of  borrowing  money  by  the  billions  and  paying  huge  sums  in  interest  annually." 
But  what  of  inflation?  Cretcher  merely  asserted  that  "there  can  be  no  dang- 
erous inflation  until  the  money  in  circulation  exceeds  the  amount  needed 
98 

for  business."  Apparently,  it  was  that  simple. 

Viewed  separately,  Cretcher 's  argument  for  an  expanded  currency  per- 
haps had  merit.  An  increase  in  the  supply  of  money  will  exert  upward  pressure 
on  the  price  level;  however,  it  is  entirely  possible  at  the  same  time  that 
opposing  forces,  also  at  work,  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to  counteract  and 
negate  the  pressure  for  higher  prices.  Just  how  strong  these  negative  forces 
have  been  during  the  depression  era  one  cannot  say  with  exactness . Neverthe- 
less , there  are  many  economists  today  who  insist  that  measures  of  the  type 
proposed  by  Cretcher  would  have  had  a positive  and  needed  impact  upon  the 
economy . 

Cretcher  was  also  greatly  concerned  over  the  level  of  taxation.  In 
the  state  political  campaign  of  1932,  taxes  apparently  were  the  central  issue. 
Two  state  constitutional  amendments --"Income  Tax"  and  "Tax  Limitation"-- 
were  to  be  put  before  the  public  that  fall  for  ratification.  Woodring  waged 
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his  campaign  for  re-election  largely  on  his  "tax  program  planks."  Basically, 

this  program,  summed  up  in  the  two  proposed  amendments,  called  for  limiting 

the  rate  of  property  taxation,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  two  percent  in 

cities  and  one  and  one-half  percent  in  rural  districts.  In  addition.  Woodring 

hoped  to  see  the  income  tax  "replace  the  property  tax  as  a source  of  revenue 
99 

for  the  state."  Interest  in  "tax  reform"  was  not  an  exclusive  Democratic 
concern.  Alf  Landon,  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor,  voiced  "his  sup- 
port of  the  income  tax  amendment  but  said  he  would  veto  a bill  putting  such  a 
tax  into  effect  if  it  failed  to  relieve  in  part  the  burden  now  borne  by  real 
estate . Both  Republicans  and  Democrats  shared  the  feeling  that  real  es- 

tate was  bearing  an  unfair  portion  of  the  total  tax  load. 

Cretcher's  great  concern  about  tax  reform  was  for  "economy  in  govern- 
ment" and  a consequent  reduction  in  taxes.  Just  after  the  election,  he  com- 
plained that  the  "cost  of  government  is  so  high  that  it  prevents  investment 
of  capital,  the  development  of  industry,  the  extension  of  farming  and  the 
employment  of  labor . Confronted  as  they  were  by  a severely  depressed 

price  level,  businesses  of  all  sorts  found  tax  payments  to  be  burdensome. 
Although  government  tax  intake  was  significantly  reduced  in  Harvey  County, 
faced  as  they  were  with  a continually  dwindling  income  and  with  no  definite 
encouragement  for  the  future,  even  a comparatively  small  tax  seemed  large  to 
the  individual  tax  payer.  Cretcher  was  seemingly  unaware  of  the  potential 
impact  of  government  spending.  For,  as  economists  now  teach,  tax  money  taken 
from  the  public  by  the  government  is  removed  from  the  economy  for  only  a 
short  time  before  it  is  spent  by  various  governmental  agencies  and  restored 
to  the  economy. 
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In  1932  Cretcher  and  the  Journal  were  for  Newton  and  Harvey  County 
the  organized  voice  of  criticism  on  current  policy.  In  his  perceptive  edi- 
torials Cretcher  consistently  pointed  his  finger  at  the  really  crucial  issue., 
in  the  election  campaign.  On  November  3-- just  before  the  election--Cretcher 
offered  a "Final  Word"  of  exhortation  which  sums  up  his  view  of  the  election. 
"Not  to  Democrats,  or  Republicans,  or  Independents  as  such,  but  to  all  the 
people  who  will  next  Tuesday  decide  who  will  be  selected  to  try  to  lead  us 
out  of  the  present  deplorable  situation,  which  if  continued  might  threaten 
the  very  foundations  of  the  Republic."  Crisis  lay  everywhere: 

Trade  at  a standstill,  farmers  ruined,  eleven  million  people  un- 
employed and  asking  for  bread,  the  government  forced  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  for  relief  work  to  help  the  charity  workers  care  for 
the  destitute,  manufacturing  industries  paralized,  factories  mov- 
ing to  foreign  countries  and  operating  with  foreign  labor  in 
order  to  avoid  retalitory  tariffs,  securities  endangered,  in- 
terest in  default,  receiverships  everywhere.  It  is  little  won- 
der that  people  are  discouraged  and  disheartened. 

"There  must  come  a change."  Cretcher  concluded.  Everything  else  had  failed. 

"The  remedy  is  plain:  clean  house  from  court  house  to  Whitehouse.  It  is 

time  for  new  deal . 

Although  Cretcher' s editorials  in  large  part  are  the  rhetoric  of 
partisan  politics,  there  was  also  a recognition  that  the  severity  of  the 
economic  crisis  gripping  the  nation  called  for  some  extraordinary  action. 

To  men  like  Cretcher  goes  the  credit  for  helping  to  build  a public  opinion 
which  would  accept  and  support  the  reforms  soon  to  be  unveiled  in  Washington. 
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The  Mennonite  Weekly  Review 


Mennonite  opinion  on  the  election  issues  of  1 ‘ « 3 2 cannot  be  < l«*t • rm:i  n<  i 
solely  from  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  a rather 
servative  Mennonite  community  paper  published  in  Newton.  Ther<  i:.  n <-vi  len-  • 
that  Mennonites  vote  as  a bloc  or  in  a pattern  different  from  the  surrounding 
population.  In  1932,  one  could  probably  not  speak  meaningfully  of  a "Menno- 
nite vote."  Nevertheless,  the  Review  did  have  a rather  wide  circulation  a- 
mong  Mennonite  readers;  and  for  some,  it  was  the  only  newspaper  read. 

The  main  issue  of  1932,  the  depression,  was  regarded  by  the  Review 
as  the  result  of  fast  living  and  reckless  financial  speculation  in  the  twen- 
ties, and  of  inflation  caused  by  wartime  spending. 

For  the  depression  is  not  the  creature  of  politics,  can 
therefore  not  be  dispelled  by  a political  election.  If  you 
run  your  auto  into  the  ditch  you'll  not  get  it  out  again  by 
voting  for  your  favorite  party  platform,  nor  by  casting  your 
ballot  against  the  administration  then  in  power.  Those  mat- 
ters and  interests  are  utterly  unrelated. 

According  to  the  editor  of  the  Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  H.  P.  Krehbiel, 
at  one  time  a Republican  member  of  the  Kansas  legislature,  the  depression 
should  not  have  been  the  central  issue  of  the  election.  It  was  a purely 
material  concern  of  transitory  nature . A vote  for  Hoover  would  be  a vote 
for  "sound  and  tried  principles"  to  gradually  build  recovery: 

If  you  prefer  not  to  'swap  horses  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,'  but  wish  to  continue  the  same,  constructive  policies 
of  the  men  now  at  the  helm  of  our  national  government,  your 
vote  for  Hoover  and  Curtis  will  fit  your  convictions  . 1°4 

The  really  major  issues  of  the  campaign  were  "morale  issues" — pro- 
hibition and  peace.  H.  P.  Krehbiel  concurred  with  J.  L.  Napier  of  the 
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Kansan-Republican  in  holding  up  prohibition  as  i moral  rather  t : . i : . i ; 
cal  problem.  He  also  agreed  with  Mr.  Napier  that  the  p.-lit  i.-.il  la. 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  should  be  retained  at  all  costs.  The  • it  1>-  ■ u: 

editorial,  "Which!  Drunkeness  or  Sobriety?,"  expressed  Krehl  . ' nv i • 1 

on  the  big  choice  confronting  the  American  people--and  Mennonite  voters-- 
1932. 

The  peace  issue  was  the  only  one  on  which  a uniquely  Mennonite  lance 
was  taken  in  the  1932  election.  The  "secular"  paper--the  Kansan-Republican-- 
shared  Krehbiel's  views  on  the  depression  and  prohibition  issues,  if  indeed 
it  was  not  the  source  of  these  opinions.  But  the  Review  took  notice,  as  the 
Kansan-Republican  did  not,  of  America's  participation  under  Hoover  in  the 
Geneva  World  Disarmament  Conference  which  began  in  February,  1932,  and  of 
other  Hoover-initiated  steps  toward  arms  control  and  reduction. 

How  fortunate  that  the  present  president  of  our  country  is 
laboring  mightily  and  with  success  against  the  war  preparedness 
mania  at  home  and  abroad.  Every  understanding  citizen  should  do 
what  he  can  to  strengthen  the  president's  hands  as  he  labors  to- 
ward arms  reduction.  ^ 

A Roosevelt  victory  was  seen  as  leading  to  economic  ruin,  moral 
collapse,  and  renewed  threat  of  war.  Mennonites , the  majority  of  whom  in 
Kansas  were  probably  Republicans , were  strongly  urged  by  this  church  paper 
to  vote  for  Herbert  Hoover  in  the  election  of  1932. 
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CONCLUSION 

When  the  results  of  the  election  were  in,  Harvey  County  w.i  nearly 
as  Republican  as  ever.  In  spite  of  all  stress  and  strain  to  its  1 i f * * and 
economy--and  in  spite  of  predictions  of  catastrophic  political  ui>h'  uv<  i - 
Newton  and  community  voted  to  change  neither  court  house  nor  White  House. 
Kansas  as  a whole  had  swung  to  the  Democrats  in  many  elections,  and  for  the 
country  it  was  clearly  a Democratic  year.  In  1932,  however,  Harvey  County 
was  typical  of  its  historic  Republican  precedent , not  of  the  state  nor  na- 
tional mood.  The  worthy  citizens  of  the  county  were  not  aroused  enough  to 
sweep  out  current  office  holders . 

Not  everything  was  quite  as  it  had  been.  The  county  had  voted  Demo- 
cratic for  senator,  congressman  (as  Harvey  County  had  also  done  in  1930, 

1928,  1926,  1924,  and  1922),  governor,  state  senator,  and  state  representa- 
tive. The  vote  for  President  was  Hoover,  4192  to  4091  for  Roosevelt,  a very 
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narrow  Republican  margin  compared  to  previous  Republican  victories . Harvey 

County  was  one  of  thirteen  to  vote  Republican  in  1932,  an  island  of  Republi- 
canism in  that  part  of  the  state. 

In  the  rural  areas  of  the  county  there  was  a substantial  Democratic 
vote  for  Roosevelt.  Ten  of  the  fifteen  townships  voted  Democratic;  but  the 
city  of  Newton,  and  Halstead,  Newton,  Pleasant,  Sedgwick,  Macon,  and  Emma 
townships  voted0 for  Hoover.  The  city  of  Newton  itself  cast  about  half  of 
the  total  vote,  giving  Hoover  a margin  of  216  votes,  more  than  enough  to 
offset  the  small  Democratic  advantage  in  the  countryside. 
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"Abstract  of  Votes,"  Board  of  County  Commissioners  and  County  Clerk. 
Butcher,  Presidential  Elections  Returns  for  Kansas , gives  the  totals  as 
Hoover,  4167  and  Roosevelt,  4078.  See  Appendix  A. 
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In  addition  to  the  offices  already  mentioned,  most  race:;,  t.it.  , 
county,  and  township,  were  carried  in  Harvey  County  by  Republicans  although 
by  greatly  reduced  margins.  Republicans  won  all  but  three  county  offices 
and  also  a majority  of  township  offices.  As  the  Journal  headlined  it: 

"Harvey  County  is  Republican." 

The  reasons  are  somewhat  elusive.  The  bedrock  Republicanism  of 
Harvey  County  was  a factor  in  withstanding  the  Democrats . Harvey  County  had 
a tradition  of  always  voting  Republican.  The  major  local  newspaper,  the 
Evening  Kansan-Republican , helped  to  hold  the  line  by  its  Republican  edi- 
torializing. Economic  conditions,  although  no  particular  aid  to  the  Repub- 
licans, were  not  so  desperate  as  to  offset  completely  the  usual  Republicanism. 
Conditions  were  not  as  bad  in  Harvey  County  as  in  many  places  in  the  United 
States,  giving  the  Republicans  still  another  chance  to  keep  political  power. 
However,  some  of  these  factors  apply  to  the  surrounding  counties  as  well, 
and  they  voted  Democratic. 

A thoroughgoing  revolt  of  the  people  against  Hoover  and  the  Republican 
party  failed  to  materialize  in  Harvey  County.  Just  as  the  community  had  re- 
fused to  be  carried  away  into  Populism  in  the  1890's,  so  in  1932  it  rejected, 
in  large  part,  the  equally  alluring  promises  of  the  New  Deal.  No  farm  revolr 
took  shape  although  the  Republican  party  obviously  lost  much  ground  in  the 
county.  On  the  national  scene  a political  transformation  was  taking  place. 

The  seeming  inability  of  the  economy  to  resume  prosperity  raised  serious 
questions  about  the  traditional  American  system.  Rugged  individualism  and 
laissez  faire  were  called  into  question.  And  the  most  effective  way  of  doing 
that  in  1932  was  to  vote  Democratic.  Harvey  County  voted  Republican,  although 
with  diminished  enthusiasm. 


' 


Cretcher  at  the  Journal  was  not  at  all  discouraged  by  the  out'  w. 


Kansas  had  voted  for  Roosevelt  by  nearly  80,000  and  elected  a Democratic 

Senator.  The  Fifth  Congressional  District  (which  included  Harvey  County) 

had  elected  a Democrat  by  over  40,000.  Such  a state,  Cretcher  concluded, 

"is  not  hopelessly  Republican."  "Kansas  Democrats  have  every  reason  for 
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encouragement  as  a result  of  the  recent  election." 

And  that  was  the  problem.  Kansas  and  Harvey  County  had  proved  it- 
self no  longer  "hopelessly  Republican"  but  at  the  same  time  not  yet  anything 
else.  At  the  local  level  of  political  power  the  representatives  of  the 
comparatively  homogeneous  rural  society,  whose  political  ideology  had  in  the 
main  been  welded  in  the  stress  of  the  Civil  War,  still  were  in  control.  The 
county  remained  Republican  in  an  environment  which  produced  the  major  party 
realignment  in  American  society  since  the  Civil  War. 
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December  22 


1932 


p.  2. 
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APPENDIX  A 


HARVEY  COUNTY  VOTING  RESULTS  OF  SELECTED  OFFICES  IN  1932 
WITH  COMPARATIVE  REPUBLICAN-DEMOCRATIC  TOTALS 
FOR  1928  AND  1936* 


1932 


32 


28 


1936 


PRESIDENT 

Rep . 

Dem . 

Rep . 

Dem . 

Herbert  Hoover  (R) 

4192 

6330 

1748 

4456 

5357 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (D) 

4091 

Norman  Thomas  (Soc) 

224 

U.S.  SENATOR 

E.  Haldeman-Julius  (Soc) 

49 

4938 

4286 

George  McGill  (D) 

3428 

Ben  S.  Paulen  (R) 

3274 

J.  F.  Renker  (Ind) 

108 

George  Alfred  Brown  (Ind) 

940 

U.S.  CONGRESSMAN 

(5th  District) 

W.E.Farquharson  (R) 

2030 

3011 

4219 

3880 

5272 

W. A. Ayres  (D) 

5511 

GOVERNOR 

Alfred  M.  Landon  (R) 

3020 

4851 

2805 

4611 

5015 

Harry  H.  Woodring  (D) 

3208 

H.  M.  Perkins  (Soc) 

37 

John  R.  Brinkley  (Ind) 

2297 

STATE  SENATOR 

(30th  District) 

Claude  0.  Conkey  (R) 

3503 

5352 

1971 

6110 

Mack  Cretcher  (D) 

3602 

Glenn  Wacker  (Ind) 

1226 

STATE  REPRESENTATIVE 

(65th  District) 

W.  L.  Severance  (R) 

3795 

5197 

2497 

4419 

4913 

J.  A.  Schowalter  (D) 

4258 

COUNTY  CLERK 

E.  S.  Pangler  (R) 

4495 

4604 

3268 

6969 

John  S.  Fitzpatrick  (D) 

3689 

^Voting  statistics  taken  from  Harvey  County  "Abstract  of  Votes"  prepared  by  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  and  County  Clerk,  now  in  possession  of  the  Harvey  County 
Historical  Society. 


• 

• 

■ 

APPENDIX  B 


HARVEY  COUNTY  VOTING  RECORDS  FOR  PRESIDENT  IN  BY  1'1-E('IIJ(  i '• 


Hoover 

Roosevelt 

Thomas 

Alto 

43 

76 

12 

Burrton 

203 

273 

17 

Darlington 

42 

123 

8 

Emma 

208 

90 

5 

Garden 

47 

85 

4 

Halstead 

56 

85 

6 

Highland 

81 

89 

1 

Lake 

56 

94 

8 

Lakin 

48 

107 

0 

Macon 

137 

93 

0 

Newton 

139 

118 

18 

Pleasant 

89 

48 

1 

Richland 

69 

106 

3 

Sedgwick 

301 

287 

8 

Walton 

116 

123 

5 

Halstead  City 

281 

256 

13 

Newton  City 

1st  Ward  (prec.  1) 

378 

341 

6 

1st  Ward  (prec.  2) 

356 

316 

15 

2nd  Ward 

252 

371 

30 

3rd  Ward 

677 

523 

46 

4th  Ward 

539 

435 

16 

Mail  (in  state) 

49 

39 

2 

Mail  (out  of  state) 

25 

13 

0 

4192 

4091 

224 

* Taken  from  Harvey  County 

"Abstract  of 

Votes,"  Harvey  County 

Historical 

Society 
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